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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BT ALFRED G. LANGLEY. 

NEW ESSAYS ON HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 

Book II. — Ideas. 
Chapter I. 

Which treats of Ideas in General, and examines by the Way 
whether the Mind of Man always thinks. 

§ 1. Ph. Having examined the question of Innate Ideas, let ns 
consider their nature and their differences. Is it not true that 
the Idea is the object of thought ? 

Th. [I admit it, provided that you add that it is an immediate 
interna] object, and that this object is an expression of the nature 
or the qualities of things. If the idea were the form of the 
thought, it would spring up and cease with the actual thought to 
whicli it corresponds ; but being the object it may exist previous to 
and after the thoughts. External sensible objects are only media 
because they cannot act immediately upon the soul. God is the 
only external immediate object. You may say that the soul also 
is its own immediate internal object ; but it is this in so far as it 
contains ideas, or what corresponds to things. For the soul is a 
little world, where distinct ideas are a representation of God, and 
where confused ideas are a representation of the universe.] 

§ 2. Ph. We who suppose that at the beginning the soul is a 
2 2 * XXI— 22 
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tabula rasa, void of all characters and without an idea, ask how- 
it comes to receive ideas, and by what means it acquires this 
prodigious quantity of them? To that question the reply in a 
word is : From experience. 

Th. [This tabula rasa of which you speak so much, is in my 
opinion only a fiction which Nature does not admit, and which 
is based only upon the imperfect notions of philosophers, like 
void, atoms, and the repose, absolute or relative, of two parts 
of a whole, or like primitive matter which is conceived as with- 
out form. Uniform things and those which contain no variety 
are always only abstractions, like time, space, and the other en- 
tities of pure mathematics. There is no body whatever whose 
parts are at rest, and there is no substance whatever which has 
not what may distinguish it from every other. Human souls dif- 
fer, not only from other souls, but moreover among themselves, 
although the difference is not at all of the kind called specific. 
And, according to the proofs which I believe we have, every sub- 
stantial thing, be it soul or body, has its own characteristic rela- 
tion to every other ; and the one must always differ from the 
other by intrinsic connotations. Not to mention the fact that 
those who speak so frequently of this tabula rasa after having 
taken away the ideas cannot say what remains, like the scholastic 
philosophers, who leave nothing in their primitive matter. You 
may perhaps reply that this tabula rasa of the philosophers means 
that the soul has by nature and originally only bare faculties. 
But faculties without some act, in a word the pure powers of the 
school, are also only fictions, which Nature knows not, and which 
they obtain only by the process of abstraction. For where in the 
world will you ever find a faculty which shuts itself up in the 
power alone and does not besides perform some act? There is 
always a particular disposition to action, and to one action rather 
than to another. And besides the disposition there is a tendency 
to action, of which tendencies there is always an infinity in 
every subject at once ; and these tendencies are never without 
some purpose. Experience is necessary, I admit, in order that 
the soul be determined to such or such thoughts, and in order that 
it take notice of the ideas which are in us ; but by what means 
can experience and the senses give ideas? Has the>soul windows, 
does it resemble tablets, is it like wax ? It is plain that all who 
so regard the soul, represent it as at bottom corporeal. You op- 
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pose to me this axiom received by the philosophers, that there is 
nothing in the soul which does not come from the senses. But you 
must except the soul itself and its affections. 

JSihil est in intellectu, quod non fuerit in sensu, excipe: nisi 
ipse intellectus. Now the soul comprises being, substance, unity, 
identity, cause, perception, reason, and a multitude of other no- 
tions which the senses cannot give. That sufficiently agrees with 
your author of the Essay, who seeks the source of a good part of 
ideas in the spirit's reflection upon its own nature. 

Ph. [I hope, then, that you will agree with this skillful author 
that all ideas come through sensation or through reflection,, 
that is to say, from observations which we make either upon 
objects exterior and sensible or upon the inner workings of our 
soul. 

Th. [In order to avoid a discussion upon what has delayed us 
too long, I declare to you in advance, sir, that when you say that 
ideas come to us from one or the other of these causes, I under- 
stand their actual perception, for I think I have shown that they 
are in us before they are perceived so far as they have any dis- 
tinct character. 

§ 9. Ph. [In the next place let ns inquire when we should say 
that the soul begins to perceive and actually to think of ideas. I 
well know that there is an opinion which states that the soul 
always thinks, and that actual thought is as inseparable from the 
soul as actual extension is from the body. § 10. But I cannot 
conceive that it is any more necessary for the soul always to think 
than for the body always to be in motion, perception of ideas be- 
ing to the soul what movement is to the body. That appears to 
me very reasonable at least, and I would gladly know your view, 
sir, thereupon. 

Th. You have uttered it, sir. Action is no more connected 
with the soul than with the body, a state without thought in the 
soul and an absolute rest in the body appear to me equally con- 
trary to Nature, and without example in the world. A substance 
once in action, will be so always, for all impressions continue and 
are merely mingled with other new ones. Striking a body you 
arouse or determine rather an infinity of vortices as in a liquid, 
for at bottom every solid has a degree of liquidity and every 
liquid a degree of solidity, and there are no means of stopping 
entirely these internal vortices. Now you can believe that if the 
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body is never at rest, the soul, which corresponds to it, will never 
be without perception either.] 

Ph. But it is, perhaps, a privilege of the author and conserver 
of all things, that being infinite in his perfections, he never slum- 
bers nor sleeps. This is not granted to any finite being, or at 
least not to such a being as is the soul of man. 

Th. [It is certain that we slumber and sleep, and that God is 
exempt from both. But it does not follow that we have no per- 
ception while asleep. The proof rather turns out altogether the 
contrary, if you consider it carefully.] 

Ph. There is something in us which has the power to think ; 
[but it does not thereby follow that it is always in action.] 

Th. [Real powers are never simple possibilities. They have al- 
ways tendency and action. 

Ph. But this proposition — the soul always thinks — is not self- 
evident. 

Th. I do not say it is. A little attention and reasoning is 
necessary to discover it ; the common people perceive it as little 
as they do the pressure of the air or the roundness of the earth.] 

Ph. I doubt if I thought last night; this is a question of fact, 
it must be decided by sensible experiences. 

Th. [It has been decided as it has been proved, that there are 
imperceptible bodies and invisible movements, although certain 
persons treat them as absurd. There are also perceptions little 
noticed without number, which are not sufficiently distinguished 
to enable one to perceive or remember them, but they become 
known through certain consequences.] 

Ph. There was a certain author who raised the objection that we 
maintain that the soul ceases to exist, because we are not sensible 
of its existence during our sleep. But this objection can arise 
only from a strange prepossession, for we do not say that there is 
no soul in man because we are not sensible of its existence during 
our sleep, but only that man cannot think without being aware 
of it. 

Th. [I have not read the book which contains this objection, 
but you would not have been wrong if you had merely raised the 
objection that it does not follow because the thought is not per- 
ceived, that it ceases for that reason ; for otherwise you could as- 
sert for the same reason that there is no soul during the time in 
which you are not aware of it. And to refute this objection it is 
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necessary to point out in particular the thought which it is essen- 
tial that you be aware of.] 

§ 11. Ph. It is not easy to conceive that a thing can think and 
not be conscious that it thinks. 

Th. There is, doubtless, the knot of the affair and the difficulty 
which has embarassed scholars. But here are the means of extri- 
cating ourselves therefrom. You must consider that we think of 
a quantity of things at a time, but we attend only to the thoughts 
which are most distinct, and the process cannot go on otherwise, 
for if we should attend to all we would have to think attentively 
of an infinite number of things at the same time, all of which we 
feel and which make an impression upon our senses. I say even 
more : there remains something of all our past thoughts, and none 
can ever be wholly effaced. Now when we sleep without dream- 
ing and when we are stunned by some blow, fall, or other ac- 
cident, an infinite number of little confused feelings take form 
within us, and death itself can produce no other effect upon the 
souls of animals, who c light, doubtless, sooner or later, to acquire 
distinct perceptions, for all goes on in an orderly way in Nature. 
I admit, however, that in this state of confusion, the soul will 
exist without pleasure and without pain, for these are notable 
perceptions. 

§ 12. Ph. Is it not true that those with whom we have at pres- 
ent to do, [i. e., the Cartesians, who believe that the soul always 
thinks], grant life to all animals, differing from man, without giv- 
ing them a soul which knows and thinks ; and that these same 
(Cartesians) find no difficulty in saying that the soul can think 
independently of a body ? 

Th. [For myself, I am of another opinion, for although I agree 
with the Cartesians in their affirmation that the soul thinks 
always, I am not agreed with them in the two other points.. I 
believe that the beasts have imperishable souls and that human 
and all other souls are never without some body. I hold also 
that God alone, as being an actus purus, is wholly exempt there- 
from.] 

Ph. If you had been of the opinion of the Cartesians, I should 
have inferred therefrom, that the bodies of Castor or Pollux could 
be sometimes with, sometimes without a soul, though being 
always alive, and the soul having the ability also to be sometimes 
in such a body and sometimes elsewhere, you might suppose that 
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Castor and Pollux had only a single soul, which was active alter- 
nately in the body of these two men sleeping and awake by turns ; 
thus it would be two persons as distinct as Castor and Pollux 
could be. 

Th. I, in my turn, will make you another supposition, which 
appears more real. Is it not true that you must always allow that 
after some interval or some great change, you may fall into a 
state of general forgetf ulness ? Sleidan (they say), before dying, 
forgot all he knew ; and there are many other examples of this sad 
event. Suppose that such a man became young again and learned 
all anew, will he be another man on that account ? It is not then 
memory which, properly speaking, makes the same man. How- 
ever, the fiction of a soul which animates different bodies in turn, 
without concerning itself in one of these bodies with that which 
happens to it in the other, is one of those fictions contrary to the 
nature of things which arise from the imperfect notions of philoso- 
phers, as space without body and body without motion, and which 
would disappear if it were searched a little deeper ; for you must 
know that each soul preserves all preceding impressions, and can- 
not divide itself equally in the manner you have just mentioned ; 
the future in each substance is perfectly united to the past ; this 
is what makes the identity of the individual. Memory, however, 
is not necessary, nor even always possible, because of the multi- 
tude of present and past impressions which co-operate in our 
present thoughts, for I do not believe that there are in man 
thoughts of which there is not some effect at least confused or 
some remnant mixed with subsequent thoughts. You can easily 
forget things, but you can also remember them long after if you 
would recall them as is needful.] 

§ 13. Ph. Those who chance to sleep without dreaming can 
never be convinced that their thoughts are active. 

Th. [One is feebly conscious in sleep, even when it is dreamless. 
The process of waking up likewise shows this, and the easier you 
are awakened the more you are conscious of what goes on with- 
out, although this consciousness is not always strong enough to 
cause you to awake.] 

§ 14. Ph. It appears very difficult to conceive that the soul is 
thinking at this moment in a sleeping man and the next in one 
awake, without remembering its thoughts. 

Th. [Not only is that easy to conceive, but also something like 
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it is observed every day that you are awake ; for we always have 
objects which strike our eyes and ears, and, as a result, the soul is 
touched also, without our taking notice of it, because our attention 
is bent upon other objects, until this object becomes strong enough 
to draw it to itself, by redoubling its action or by some other 
means ; it would be like a particular sleep with reference to that 
object, and this sleep becomes general when our attention ceases 
to regard all objects together. Division of attention, in order to 
weaken it, is also a means of putting yourself to sleep.] 

Ph. I learned from a man, who in his youth had applied him- 
self to study and had a tolerably felicitous memory, that he never 
had a dream until he had had the fever, from which he had just 
recovered at the time he spoke with me, aged about twenty-five or 
twenty-six years. 

Th. [Some one has also spoken to me of a student, more ad- 
vanced in years, who never had a dream. But it is not upon 
dreams alone that you must base the perpetuity of the soul's per- 
ception, since I have shown how, even while asleep, it has some 
perception of what goes on without.] 

§ 15. Ph. To think frequently and not to recollect your 
thought, is to think in a useless manner. 

Th. [All impressions have their effect, but all effects are not 
always perceptible; when I turn to one side rather than to the 
other, it is very often through a series of small impressions which 
I do not notice, and which render one movement a little more un- 
comfortable than another. All our unpremeditated actions are the 
result of a concurrence of little perceptions, and even our customs 
and passions, which influence. so much our decisions, come there- 
from ; for these habits grow little by little, and, consequently, 
without the little perceptions, we should not arrive at these nota- 
ble dispositions. 1 have already remarked that he who would 
deny these effects in the sphere of morals, should imitate the badly 
taught class who deny insensible corpuscles in physics ; and mean- 
while I see that among those who speak of liberty are some who, 
taking no notice of these un perceived impressions, capable of in- 
clining the balance, imagine an entire indifference in moral action, 
like that of the ass of Buridan equally divided between two 
meadows. Concerning this we shall speak more fully later. I 
admit that these impressions incline without necessitating action. 

Ph. Perhaps we might say that in the case of a man awake 
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who thinks, his body counts for something and that memory is pre- 
served by means of marks in the brain, but when he is asleep the 
soul thinks apart by itself. 

Th. I am very far from saying that, since I believe that there 
is always an exact correspondence between the body and the soul, 
and since I employ the impressions of the body which are not per- 
ceived, whether awake or asleep, in order to prove that the sonl 
has in itself similar ones. I maintain even that something goes 
on in the soul which corresponds to the circulation of the blood 
and to all the internal movements of the viscera, which are, how- 
ever, never perceived, just as those who live near a water-mill do 
not perceive the noise it makes. In fact, if there were impressions 
in the body during sleep or waking hours, by which the soul was 
not touched or in any wise affected, limits would be given to the 
union of the soul and of the body, as if corporeal impressions re- 
quired a certain form and size in order for the soul to perceive 
them ; which is not at all tenable if the soul is incorporeal, for 
there is no relation between an incorporeal substance and such or 
such a modification of matter. In a word, it is a great source of 
error to believe that there is no perception in the soul besides 
those of which it is aware. 1 

§ 16. Ph. The greater part of the dreams which we remember 
are extravagant and incoherent. We should then say that the 
soul owes the power of rational thought to the body, or that it re- 
tains none of its rational soliloquies. 

Th. [The body responds to all the soul's thoughts, rational or 
not, and dreams have also their marks in the brain as well as the 
thoughts of those who are awake. 

§ 17. Ph. Since you are so sure that the soul is always actually 
thinking, I wish you would tell me what the ideas are which are 
in the child's soul before it is united to the body, or just at the 
time of its union, before it has received any idea by means of 
sensation. 

Th. It is easy to satisfy you by our principles. The soul's per- 
ceptions correspond always naturally to the constitution of the 
body, and when there are a multitude of movements confused and 
little distinguished in the brain, as happens in the case of those 

1 French is : " quHl n'y a aueune perception dans fame que celles dont elle s'appereoit. n 
Perhaps it would be better to translate " besides those which it perceives," and preserve 
the similarity of expression. — Tr. 
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who have little experience, the soul's thoughts (following the order 
of the things) would not be more distinct. However, the soul is 
never deprived of the help of sensation, because it always expresses 
its body, and this body is always impressed by its surroundings 1 in 
an infinite number of ways, but which often give only a confused 
impression. 

§ 18. Ph. But there is'still another question which the author of 
this Essay asks. I very much wish (says he) that those who main- 
tain so confidently that the soul of man or (what is the same 
thing) man thinks always, would tell me how they know it? 

Th. [I do not know but that more confidence is necessary to 
deny that anything goes on in the soul of which we are not con- 
scious; for" the remarkable thing is that, though destined to be 
composed of parts which have no existence, nothing can spring 
into being at once, thought as well as motion. In short, it is as if 
some one should ask to-day how we know the insensible corpuscles. 

§ 19. Ph. I do not remember that those who tell us that the 
soul always thinks ever say that man always thinks. 

Th. [I think that is because they understand their statement of 
the separated soul, and yet they voluntarily admit that man al- 
ways thinks during the union. For myself, who have reasons 
for holding that the soul is never separated from the entire body, 
I believe that you can state absolutely that man always does and 
will think.] 

Ph. To say that the body is extended without having parts, and 
that a thing thinks without being conscious that it thinks, are two 
assertions which would appear equally unintelligible. 

Th. [Pardon me, sir ; I am obliged to tell you that when you 
advance the statement that there is nothing in the soul of which 
it is not conscious, you beg the question which has already pre- 
vailed in all our former discussion, or you have been desirous 
to use it to destroy innate ideas and truths. If we agree to this 
principle, in addition to the fact that we believe it contrary to 



1 Gerhardt's text reads : "frappt par les ambians d'une infinite de manieres, mais qui 
souvent ne donnent qu'une impressions confuse" (Vol. V., p. 107). Erdmann reads: 
"frappi par les autres, qui V environment, de une infinite de manures, mais qui souvent 
ne font qu'une impression confuse" (p. 226, a). 

2 Book II., Chap. 1., § 18. Th. Erdmann's Ed., p. 226, a, admed: " Car ce qui est 
remarquable doit etre compose de parties, qui ne le sont pas, rien ne sauroil naitre tout 
d'un coup, la pensee nonplus que le mouvement." 
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experience and reason, we should surrender without reason to 
our feeling, which, I believe, I have rendered sufficiently intelli- 
gible. But besides the fact that our opponents, skilful as they 
are, have brought no proof of that which they urge so often and 
so positively, it is easy to show them the contrary ; i. e., that it 
is impossible always to think expressly upon all our thoughts j 
otherwise, the spirit would reflect upon each reflection to infinity 
without ever being able to pass to a new thought. For example, 
in my consciousness of some present feeling, I should always think 
that I think, and still think that I think of my thought, and thus 
to infinity. But it is very necessary I cease reflecting upon all 
these reflections, and that there be Jat length some thought which 
is allowed to pass without thinking of it; otherwise, you would 
dwell always upon the same thing.] 

Ph. But would there not be as good ground for maintaining 
that a man is always hungry, by saying that he can be hungry 
without feeling it? 

Th. There is just the difference ; hunger has particular reasons 
which do not always exist. However, it is true also that even 
when you are hungry you do not think of it every moment ; but 
when you do think of it you feel it, for it is a very marked dis- 
position ; there is always irritation in the stomach, but it is 
necessary for it to become very Btrong to cause hunger. The 
same distinction ought always to be made between thoughts in 
general and remarkable thoughts. Thus, what appears to put a 
ridiculous construction upon our opinion, serves to confirm it.] 

§ 23. Ph. One can now ask, When man begins to have ideas 
in his thought? And it seems to me that the reply should be, 
When he has some sensation. 

Th. [I am of the same opinion ; but it is by a principle a little 
peculiar, for I believe that we are never without thoughts, and 
also never without sensation. I distinguish only between ideas 1 
and thoughts; for we always have all pure or distinct ideas inde- 
pendently of the senses ; but thoughts always correspond to some 
sensation.] 

§ 25. But the spirit is passive only in the perception of simple 
ideas, which are the rudiments or materials of knowledge, while 
it is active when it forms complex ideas. 

' Erdmann reads: "Je distingue settlement entre sensations el pensees" (p. 226. b.) ; 
Gerhardt reads : " Je distingue settlement entre les idies et Us pensSes " (p. 108, ad fin.). 
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Th. [How can it be that the spirit is passive only with regard 
to the perception of all simple ideas, since, according to your own 
admission, there are simple ideas whose perception comes from re- 
flection, and (how can it be) that the spirit (at least) ' gives itself 
also thoughts from reflection, for it is itself who reflects ? Whether 
it can refuse these is another question, and doubtless it cannot (re- 
fuse them) without some reason, which turns it aside from them, 
when some occasion presents them.] 

Ph. [It seems that hitherto we have discussed ex prqfesso. 
Now that we are going to come to the detail of ideas, I hope that 
we shall be more agreed, and that we shall 'differ only in some 
particulars.] 

Th. [I shall be delighted to see scholars adopting those views 
which I hold to be true, for they are adapted to improve them 
and to show them in a good light.] 

Chapter II. 

Simple Ideas. 

§ 1. Ph. I hope then that you will admit that there are simple 
and complex ideas ; thus heat and softness in wax and cold in 
ice furnish simple ideas, for the soul has a uniform conception of 
them, which is not distinguishable into different ideas. 

Th. [I believe that you can affirm that these sense-ideas are sim- 
ple in appearance, because, being confused, they do not give the 
mind the means of distinguishing their contents. In like manner 
distant things appear round, because their angles cannot be dis- 
•cerned, although some confused impression of them is received. 
It is manifest, for example, that green arises from a mixture of 
blue and yellow ; thus it is possible to believe that the idea of 
green is also composed of these two ideas. And yet the idea of 
green appears to us as simple as that of blue or that of warmth. 
So you are to believe that the ideas of blue and warmth are not 
as simple as they appear. I readily consent, however, to treat 
these ideas as simple ideas, because at least our apperception does 
not divide them, but it is necessary to proceed to their analysis by 
means of other experiences and by reason, in proportion as they 



1 Brdmann reads : " et qu'au moins Vesprit se donne" (p. 226, b., ad fin) ; Gerhardt : 
'et que Fesprit se donne" (p. 108, ad fin). 
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can be rendered more intelligible. 1 And ' it will be seen thereby 
that there are perceptions of which we are not conscious. For 
the perceptions of ideas simple in appearance are composed of 
perceptions of parts whose ideas are complex, without the mind's 
perceiving it, for these confused ideas appear simple to it.] 

Chapter III. 
Of Ideas which come to us by One Sense only. 

Ph. Now you can arrange simple ideas according to the means 
by which we perceive them, for that is done, 1, by means of one 
sense only ; 2, by means of more than one sense ; 3, by reflection ; or 
4, by all the ways* of sensation as well as by reflection. Thus of 
those which enter by a single sense which is particularly adapted 
to receive them, light and colors enter only by the eyes ; all kinds 
of noises, sounds, and tones enter by the ears ; the different tastes 
by the palate ; and odors by the nose. These organs or nerves 
carry them to the brain, and if any one of these organs chance to 
be disordered, these sensations cannot be admitted by any artifi- 
cial gate. The most considerable qualities belonging to the touch 
are cold, heat, and solidity. The others consist either in the con- 
figuration of the sensible parts, as smooth and rough, or in their 
union, as compact, hard, soft, brittle.* 

Th. [I quite agree, sir, with what you say, although I may re- 
mark that, according to the experience of the late M. Mariotte 
concerning the defect of vision with regard to the optic nerve, it 
seems to me that the membranes receive the sensation rather than 
the nerves, and there is some artificial entrance for the hearing 
and the taste, since the teeth and the vertex assist in causing any 
sound to be heard, and that tastes make themselves known to 
some extent through the nose, by reason of the connection of these 
organs. But all that makes no change in the foundation of things 



1 Erdmann'8 and Jacques's texts of Ohap. II end here. — Tr. 

8 Gerhardt's text adds the following : " Et Von voit encor par Id qu'il y a des percep- 
tions dont on ne s'apperfoit point. Car lea perception* des idees simples en apparenee sont 
composees des perceptions des parties dont ces idees sont compoties, sans que V esprit s'en ap- 
percoive, car ces idees confuses luy paroissent simples.] 

3 Locke's expression. Bohn's edition, Vol. I, p. 227. — Tr. 

4 Locke uses these forms, instead of the more common abstract forms ending in -ness. 
Hence I have used them in the translation. — Tr. 
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as regards the explication of ideas. As for the qualities belong- 
ing to touch, you can say that smoothness or roughness, hardness 
or softness, are only modifications of resistance or solidity.] 



THE SPIRITUAL SENSE OF DANTE'S " DIVINA COM- 

MEDIA." 



BT W. T. HARRIS. 
PREFACE. 



To this essay on the spiritual significance of the " Divina Corn- 
media" I prefix a few words, interesting only to the few who. 
study works of literature for spiritual insight. ' Such insight is of 
very slow growth, and though I cannot be permitted to claim any- 
thing more .than a very feeble approach to it in the reflections 
which I bring forward here, yet I know that the theme dignifies 
the writer, and that the circumstances of a struggle to attain a 
high object are worthy of mention, even if the success of the 
struggle is not great. 

My first reading in Dante began as early as 1858, and continued 
at intervals for four years, by which time I had completed only 
the " Inferno," studying it superficially in the original and using 
Carlyle's translation as a sort of dictionary and general guide to 
its meaning — perhaps better described in college slang as a " pony " 
or " crib." I read also the translations of Wright and Cary of the 
"Purgatorio" and " Paradiso" at this time. 

The poem had attractive poetic passages for me at the time, but 
as a vision of the future state of any portion of mankind I could 
not accept it. Its horrors repelled me. After this I began to 
look for some point of view whence I could see a permanent truth 
in the poem. The possibility of an inner meaning that would 
reconcile me to the outer form of a work of art I had already 
learned in 1861 by studying landscape painting and afterward by 
a like study of Beethoven's masterpieces and, more especially, of 
Schumann's "Pilgrimage of the Rose" and Mendelssohn's "Song 
of Praise." 

The " Last Judgment," bj' Michel Angelo, I had begun to 
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